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PHISIOLOGICAL REVERIES. 


treatiſes, there occurring to me ſome reflexions on cer- 
tain important Points of the animal economy, I venture to 
commit them to paper, with this advertence, that they 
are rather crude beginnings of ideas, or even reveries, than 
| propoſed as clear and authenticated conceptions, Why 


then offer them to the public ? The queſtion is ſurely * 


fair one; nor will my anſwer, I hope, appear diſreſpectful 


or unſatisfactory. The doubts I had ſtarted ſeemed to me 


worth liquidation; which it not lying in my way to pur- 


not\do better than, by a publication, to give them the 


chance of falling in the way of ſuch as join to the ability | 


of examining them, candor, and a ſuperiority to the vul- 


: A 2 1 


I. the courſe of my | peruſal of certain phiſiological | 


Practical reſearches in anatomy, I thought I could 


ern * 
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gar pre) juice again! attem pters of diſcoveries, or pro- 


poſers of new opinions: Jo ſuch I ſubmit with all due 


deference the following: points, on which 11 mean to hazard 
my thou ghts; Reſpiration, the Salivary Secretion, and Fevers. 


— 


On 'RESPIRATION. 


— 


ma = 
1 4 


From the firſt moment that the air ruſhes into the lungs 


of a new-born. infant, and occaſions that revolution by 
which, ; now detached from the maternal womb, it com- 
mences 2 a new life, a life more its own; 5 the vital me- 


nnn 
at leaſt 


chaniſm proceeds on principles, if not differen 
Aer modified from tho.c « on which it ſubliſted i in its 


ferus-condition. | 70 f ſpecify or aſcertain thoſe differences 


oF FF Ee: 24. 


is not e eſſential, it is enough to obſerve tha 
beende of the- external air begins chat proceſs. of L £ at 


7 3 


leaſt an augmented reſpiration, which does not end but 


4 


W C2 =: 77 of the individual. x uſe here the word aug 
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Zut as to that b itſelf, which, after the birth, 
is ſo indiſpenſable to vitality, beſides che greater ſprings 
of life put into motion by it, fuck as the lungs, the 
central or phrenic re -gions; with the oſcillation correſpon- 
dent to them in the brain; befides the inteſtinal periſtole, 
there appears to me a probability of an ulterior extenſion 
and communication of its. power, to minuter parts of the 
vaſcular ſiſtem, which, if admitted by reaſon, or verified 


by experiments, will not only account for a very eſſential 
part of the animal fabric, but open views of the greateſt 


importance as ws es 


matter. 5 | This 5 18 5 unireralhy allowed. There exiſts allo, 
1 bodies (wo ſa ay 7 nothin Ng 


Aae on the ſurface of a anima TO 
of vegetables) a reſorbent faculty. Now, i in order to f ſup- 


4 by organs f for that reſorbence ence or inhalation, ever! = 
ficians have. imagined. a fer, of reſorbent veſſels diſti 


x from, the tag ones. Whereas if it ſhould be: rue that 


\ 
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175 (6) 
the act of inhalation is, in the! perſpiratory ducts, but 
alternatixe to dhe act of exhalation, and that the mouths- 
of all choſe pores, in analogy to the mouth itſelf, keep on 
one continual viciſſitude of reſpiration and expiration, in 
true time with the great organs of breath from which they 
poſſibly derive their motion, then may theſe ſmaller ducts 
My wi Ne ee Thins 


1105 res be e it the amp of Nature < be preſerved, 
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11 able, ir it may "be obſerved, that that dulcknefs of 


Zügig "miaſins penetrat ting inſtantaneouſly ro the cen- 


: contagious: 
7 trical reg) 7 5 Vitality, to the diaphragm. 10 the heart, 


2 [8 1 4 With Which "the communication of 


5 — 2 muſt in the act of their inhalation be immediate, 
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ſeems more plauſibly, more rationally to be accounted for 


than by the ſlower and more intricate progreſs of circus. 


lation through the blood. 


This would. allo. re-inforce the arguments in favor of 
the efficacy of a good air in numbers of diſeaſes, and per- 
may itt all, by ſhowing the human body, open to the ad- 


N that fluid through millions of air mouths witlr | 


which its furface is every where perforated like a ſieve, 


and —— in not only the airs and vapors of the great 
POR but thoſe © of the malt one red oy its own 


"= Er 


you the idea of one great pneumatic engine, the 

inceſſant play of which; at once, keeps up the motior of 
our hidraulic machinery, and fans that vital fire in vir- 
tue of which the chimical 450 
pevally at work to operate ſo many effects which, might. 
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be, 1 led admirab e indeed, if one did, not conſider that 
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DX ahing i too great for the Author of Nature to pro- 
| duce, 
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T0 the objecuon however rhich 1  propo 
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ere, I was led by a reflexi 
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raking: affects in moſt of her operations a certain reſpect 
to order, and to the laws of mutual analogy, and eſpecially 
that her greateſt works ſhe rarely executes without a due | 
gradation. Natura nil RO Ar ſaltum, is a phiſical AXIOM 
| _ 22 | | 
Omnibus et lippis notum et W Hor. 
For her propagation of animal individuals, ſhe employs 
a generative fluid. Is it then a very forced idea to conjecture, 
that for the. preſervation: of individuals ſhe. might ana- 
 logouſly- employ a riparative fluid? An innate, inherent 
fluid for preſervation; in like manner as the ſeminal one for 
propagation. Different as the deſtinations may be of the 
ſeminal and the ſalivary liquids, there appears a ſtriking 
| ſimilarity in ſome points between them: they are both 
ſecretions from the arterial blood ; they are both di geſted | 
and prepared i in their reſpective reſervoirs, they have both 
their appropriate emiſſary veſſels; they are both liable to 
| reſorption into the common maſs of blood, and are both 
Keye up by x recruits from: the animal por Bis 


As ihe faliyary fluid an re- enters that blood 


from which it is n a ſecretion, being by deglu- 
3 B [on tition 


(% 


| rations, it is ſurely: no great ſtrain of conjecture to fuppoſe 
chat the tranſition from a ftuid ſo greatly elaborated; vefer- 
mented, recocted into a more perfect animality, muſt be 
leſs violent than from the chilification of the crude, adven- 
titious aliments, which are nevertheleſs fo- indiſputably 
eſſential to the ſupply of that preſervative fluid, by means 
of its power of aſſimilating or reducing them to a degree | 
of homogeneity with itſelf ; of which they on their part: 
become, in ſome meafure, the vehicle, in its recirculation 


with acquired maturity and perfection, tit 
mately blended with it, GY | San, with 
the ſeminal. ſecretion... CF 


Fou will eafily, by this, abſerre, that I a not mean to- 
4015 or to detract from the collateral i important uſe of * 
the falivary ſecretion towards digeſtion, in concurrence: 
with the gaſtric and other juices. The great virtue of 
Nature 1 in her plan of fimplicity, to draw eee : 


( 22) 
as ſo ſpecific a menſtruum on our aliments, that T prin- 


cipally found its power of aſſimilitating thoſe aliments to 
its own nature, and of converting them thereby into 
ſources of its own recruit. It is in virtue of this men- 


ſtrual or diſſolvent energy, that with the concurrence of 


the other digeſtive powers it makes of the alimentary maſs, - 


a matrix or bed, of which it is itſelf the vegetative ſeed, 
and thence extracting its own increaſe, like a tree from 
the ground in which it has been planted, it ſpreads in the 


diſtribution of itſelf to all the parts it is deſtined to repair, 


containing in itſelf all the various principles required for 


thoſe repairs ; much as the ſeminal liquid contains, in mi- 


niature, all the principles of future animality, to be un- f 


folded, in due ſeaſon, by their natural growth. Who can any 
more diſtinguiſh in the ſeminal ſecretions the various con- 
ſtitutive parts of the animal that is to be generated, than in 
the falivary ſecretion the various parts by which the ani- 
mal is inceſſantly to be repaired? Both theſe points are 


hicherto impenetrable ſecrets of the animal economy; it 


is only for our Teaſon to tell us that the aliments their- 
ſelves can hardly be imagined, without a greater pre- 
| MA 1 paration 


. 
paration than what the common opinion of the proceſs of 


nutrition gives them, capable of receiving the impreſſion 


of animality, or of repairing immediately any, unleſs per- 
haps ſome of the very groſſer parts of the body; as for 
example, the materia adipoſa, or fat, which, where it ex- 
ceeds the ufes of nature, is rather a diſeaſed concretion, a: 
ſtagnated depoſite of a ſuperfluity of indigeſted nouriſh-. 
ment, m_ nouriſhment wel. | 


But beſides the fo preſumable internal energy of the | 
ſalivary ſecretion, can, its reparative virtue in the healin g 
and conſolidation of external wounds admit of a doubt 49 
The inſtinct-· guided animals and che nature- taught ſavages. 
have immediate recourſe to it on any hurt, or ſolution of 
continuity, and probably i in the mixture of the faliva with. 
| the yulnerary herbs which ſome of the ſavages apply; lies. 
the beſt part of the remedy. Ariſtotle erects it into a fure 
preſervative againſt. the bite of ſnakes: and Aldrovandus . 
tells us, that the quacks of his country made uſe of i it as a 
topical cure for ſuch bites: in its efficacy moſt likely 
ceonſiſted the whole nyfrum of thoſe jugglers the Phil, 


7 in 


( 
in their exſuction of the venom from the parts * 
fected. | | 


Par lingua potentibus Herve:  . I 


Boerhaave attributes ſuch virtue to it that ſpeaking of 


dry, cauſtic, ſalt meats, hardened by ſmoke, he obſerves, 


that their receiving a copious mixture of ſaliva from the 


1 


maſtication neceſſary to get them down, takes off a great 


part of their unfriendlineſs to 4 human body, and by 
its balſamic quality, renders them incomparably leſs 
noxious than without a ſufficiency of that vehicle, as an 


antidote, they would otherwiſe be: 


I confeſs however that till the idea of the aliments, not 


being reparative in the firſt inſtance, occurred to me, an 
g idea of which I nevertheleſs am far from preſuming to 


warrant the ſolidiry ; 14. could not well conceive how, for 


example, in horſes and other granivorous animals, ſuch 


ſeemingly bad e unſucculent food, as hay, ſtraw, 


oats, &c. could in ſo ſhort a proceſs be immediately con- 
verted into. the moſt eſſential parts of animal ſubſtance, 
fuch as bones, cartelages, fibres, muſcles, &c. or aſſume 


a ſenſible character of animality, whereas by the admiſſion 


of: . 


* 
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-of this intermediary ar of the ſalivary ſecretion, bein g 


the primary reparative fluid, ſuch a gradual aſſimilation 
of the alimentary maſs may with the leſs violence to ap- 


prehenſion be accounted for : Nay, this reparative fluid 
becomes evidently the more copious for the greater drineſs 
of the food provoking the more maſtication. Probably this 


may be one of the reaſons why Boer baave recommends the 
drieſt meats (not ſalt meats however, which he ſays are 


only the 42% noxious for the ſaliva neceſſary to their de- 5 
glutition) as dry meats requiring the more maſtication ; 
that pretious firſt digeſtion, never with impunity neglected, 
or flightly performed, carry down with them the more of 


that ſalutary, balmy and reparative fluid: while Tronchin 
on the other hand, proſcribes ſoups, very likely for a rea- 
ſon built on the ſame principle; for chat being too ſorbile, 


too eaſy of de glutition, they thereby prevent the ſtomach ' 


from earn of a ſufficient quantity of the true nutritious | 
matter: and that it reſides principally in the ſaliva, may de 
collected from one very obvious and pregnant obſervation; 


that even the richeſt ſoups cannot alone afford a ſatis- 
faQry meal. There is commonly joined or added to them 
ſome 


c * 


ſome ſolid matter for a maſtication, that will produce 


more of the ſaliva, and conſequently more nouriſhment 
and a better digeſtion. 


Should, however, tlie idea of this ſecretion, being pri- 


marily inſtrumental to nutrition, not be quite deſtitute of 


reality, the inference is ſurely not repugnant to our no- 
tions of the wiſdom of Nature: Her two great, capital ends, 
preſervation and generation- of individuals, „will, on that ſup- 
poſition, appear uniformly provided for by every animal's 

bringing into exiſtence with it, its own reparative fluid, to 
which in due ſeaſon the generative fluid is fuperadded, while 


by means of the reparative fluid the aliments form only an. 
= indirect and ſecondary, though certainly an indiſpenſable 


ſource of ſupplies-to the whole animal economy. 


25 EY On FEVR SI 


l the influence of language on opinions was not ſo well 


Enowen,. what I have here to ſay on. fevers, might need. 


* APWEgy for us appearance: of cavillation at mere- 
: 4 : : | words; 
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words; for as to any novelty of opinion on this aeg. 


there 1 18, I confeſs i, at bottom, little or none. 


— 


If chat expreſſion of a perſon's Sing of a err Wen | 
uſed but in common converſation, and to ſave a recourſe 


to an explanation, perhaps, not always obtainable, from 
the nature or ſituation of the febrific cauſe, the impropriety 
might not deſerve or require animadverſion. But when 


this mode of ſpeaking drops from men of the Art, from 


Phiſicians who know better, or who ought to- know bet- 
ter, and from whom it is but juſt to expect more correct. 


neſs of definition, and fewer ſins againſt a philoſophical 
. propriety of expreſſion, eſpecially in ſuch capital Points, . 
the objection ceaſes to be A cavil, and may not t perhaps | 


W deſerve ace. ; 


The truth is, that ſince the creation of man, it is 


| highly probable, that no one, I repeat it, no one ever died 
of a fever, though very few, if any, without one; for if 


death comes on in conſequence of a chronical diſorder, of 


a dropſy, for example, which of all diſtempers i is the leaſt. 
ſuſceptible of fever, or of mere old age placidly finking | 


Into 


1 
into its arms, the fever will ſometimes be too low, or too 
faint for human perception. In caſes of ſudden ſtrokes 
of death, eſpecially a violent death, the fever is too in- 


ſtantaneouſly tranſient to offer much, or r perhaps * * - 


| of i it to obſervation. 


This i is fo far from being a new n that i it may he 
gathered from thoſe phiſicians themſelves who divide 
fevers into two claſſes, eſſential, and / imptomatical ; and theſe 
reſpectively ſuſceptible of numerous ſubdiviſions, into the 
enumeration of which it is foreign from my point to enter 
here. For as to the firſt diſtinion of efential and fmptomatical, 
it is abſolutely a falſe one, even accordin g to the ſhowing 


of thoſe who unconſequen tially make uſe of 3 it, and do not 
enough conſider into what errors they may lead the lefs | 
Tkilful, who — not Fare attend to the bottom of 


| dings: 4 


iS A 


| Hew: quantas lark efindunt nomina 223 


Now, by inferences fairly to be drawn from their own. 


definitions, there is in Nature, no ſuch thing, nor ever 


was, as an eſſential fever of any kind: thoſe fevers which 


are by them called effential fever „ as. proceeding from 


C any 
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any diſorder in the humors, or ſolids, being in fact juſt - 
as fimptomatical as the others, which are excited by any 
local affection, apparent or non-apparent, by the ſmall 
Pox, the rouge (barbarouſſy contracted into the word thruſh,) 
by the erifipela, by the _ by contuſions, waunds, 


m—_ ns - 


9 


"The very found of: a fever, i it is true, 8 a . er- 


ror, carries with it an idea of ſomething hoſtile to human 


| whereas % ſolemn truth is, that, of all che 
remedies pro ided by the bountiful wiſdom of providence, 


a fever i is the greateſt, and not rarely the moſt favorably 


efficacious one. If it ſometimes fails of ſaving the patient, 
it is only. becauſe the diſeaſe it comes to cure is too 


mighty for it, but it is for ever in an intention of cure 


that it does come ; ; and never, never, in that of his detri- 
ment or deſtruction. * A man dies of a putrid fever.” No: 


He dies of that Putrefaction which the fever could not 


overcome. The very word fever only gnifies an increaſe 
of the vital fire; and the vital fire is never thus increaſed, 

but in aid and ſupplementally to the common genial 
warmth of current life, of itſelf inſufficient to. reſiſt the 


enemy, to unify ſome — of the humors, to open 
| ſome 


1 0 
ſome obſtruction, to dune ſome diſcharge of peccant 


or noxious matter, or to concoct ſome morbid by 


| Nothing then can n be leſs excuſable than, in ſuch 
points of life and death, to beſtow on things names ſo 
likely to confound or to convey falſe ideas of them. And 


| ſurely 1 it is an indefenſible abſurdity to give to thoſe medi- 
cines, by which fevers are ſuppoſed to be leſſened or re- 


moved, the appellation of febrifuges ! when nothin g is 
| more certain than that ſuch medicines muſt, in all true 
theory and ſound practice, be judged to act rather as 


auxiliaries to the fever, and in conj junction with it, in 


attacking that cauſe, whatever it may be, againſt which 
the fever i is, by the ſpecial direction and command of Na- 
ä ture, exerting its powers. The moſt that ſuch medicines 
can pretend to, is to ſecond the operations of the fever, 
which will naturally diminiſh and ceaſe of itſelf, with the 
diminution or ceffation of its cauſe, It is not then quite ſo 
. fair for ſuch medicines, not only to uſurp all the honors 


of the triumph, but to aſſume a name denotative of their 


victory over their own ally; and what is more intolerable 


Jet, they aſume it when they ſhall have interrupted, as 


C 2 | | they 


">. 
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they incomparably the ofteneſt do, the endeavours of the 
fever, to relieve and ſave the patient, and. have at leaſt re- 
tarded that cure which their! impertinence could not totally | 
hinder, or prevent the prevalence of Nature © over the abſur- 
dities of pragmatical and treacherouſi officious Art. A 
real remedy then that concurs with the fever in its inten- 
tion of cure, might ſurely with not bes TOME be e termed 


A & 


a Monpirucx, than a Febiifage. i a } 


| This docrine bew er of a feuer 8 18 always ho 22 
: atical and never efential, will receive 2 farther confirmation 
from. this conſideration, that an the bodies being opened: - 3 
of thoſe dying (as it is ſo improperly. phraſed) of a fever, E 
the cauſes, generally ſpeaking, are found of that fever of 
which they are ſaid to have died and where choſe cauſes 
are non- apparent, Which is extremely rare indeed, they 
may fairly be pre: umed to eſcape perception, either by 
the great changes that enſue immediately, or very ſoon 
after death, or by their local ingtie in part 3 unobvious 
10 anatomy, en e 1 


* ä Intermittent fevers and agues form another firong proof 


of me friendlineſs of the febrile, or increaſed heat of life. 
It 


(Car) 


It comes on to the relief of that ſhuddering fit which 
has in its nature a tendency to the cold of death, and is 
bred by various morbific cauſes. The alternatives of cold 
and heat are palpably then viciſſitudes of the defeats of 
the principle of death, and of the victories of that of life: 


But when by bad management, or other cauſes, the diſ- 


temꝑer prevails, the fever it is that is conquered and yields. 


the field to the fatal morbific cauſe; for it is in the cold fit 
that we die without any fever, but that common and 
poſſibly unperceivable peripneumonial one; where life, 


cleaving” to the principles of: reſpiration; makes its laſt? 
ſtand about the : lungs, and maintains its final eee 
AY the invaſions of deatn. 5 fs 


U 


Once more 1 beg. leave to pro” mig that T do not offer this 
my attribution of beneficence to fevers, as any new remark : 
All the beſt phiſicians are ſenſible of it, and many have 


mentioned it in their. works, but few or none that I have | 


met with, have. done juſtice enough to that beneficence, 
or extended it enough. . Sydenham. indeed, among many 
others, has not heſitated to admit of fevers. being often 
| eccalional efforts of nature in favor of the patient, Hut 
_—this 
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this is not enough. They never ſupravene as enemies, 

but conſtantly, and without exception, as auxiliaries, as 
Friends, though ſometimes through the ſuperior malig- 
| nance of the diſeaſe, ineffectual ones. But what then! Is 


there any more propriety in ſaying that a patient dies of a 


fever, than i in ſaying he died of a Hippocrates, or of a Galen, 
or of any phiſician who had een e e the e 
of his {kill io fave him 8 5 


A n i niche het object, chat Sion x a 
fever i is fach an acknowledged friend, it ſhould ſeem good 
practice occaſionally to increaſe its ſtrength; and ſo it un- 
doubtedly would, if that ſtrength could be increaſed with- 


dut at the ſame time increaſing the cauſe or fomes of the 


fever, or without creating another cauſe that ſhould com- 


8 plicate the diſorder. The march of Nature is not to be 


zaſhly forced. A patient, for example, under the circum- 
ſtance of ſuch a wound as ſhall have brought on A fever by 


es conſequences,” eſpecially, to the phrenic region as, s, if he 


increaſes that fever, or if after it ſhall have been biel 


- he brin gs it on again by any impropriety of diet, bad 


I ns or irregularity of "ROT he may and 
. : | | | - often 


Te. 


often does periſh under his diſorder, but not by the fever 


which will have been raiſed or returned with augmented 
violence to his relief, though not always ſucceſsfully ; for 
reaſons which to practitioners are obvious, and on which 
it would be ſuperfluous to enter here. 


The advantages however of relief to of diſorders by 
x fever, do not, doubtleſs for very wiſe purpoſes of Nature, 


eome clear to us; or without her making us pay, what 


felf-loye engages us to conceive, very dearly for the efforts 
which the raiſing the vital warmth. into a fever will have 


cot her. A long weakneſs, languor, and even a tranſition 


into other diſorders are often the conſequences of her 


aſſiſtence. The conflagration will have indeed conſumed 2 


the enemy, but too frequently leaves behind it, as in 


palaces that have ſuffered by fire, dreadful marks of its- 
fury. In ſhort, fevers. are to the human body much in. 


the nature of; pain; of thoſe pains, 1 ſay, to which Nature 


puts us in ſome of her efforts to rid us of an obſtruction, 
or of ſome noxious matter: They are born with impa- 
tience, they ſeem evils, and ſo far as they are pains, cer 
tainly are ſuch; but they ofteneſt ultimately iſſue in our 
| BL. © 
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good, which is ever the primary intention of them. In 
ſome diſeaſes as in the dyſentery, what excruciating pain 

| do not the endeavours of nature to keep off a morti- 
fication coſt the unhappy patient! ? But when that ſhall have 
taken place, the pain all on a ſudden ceaſes, and he pre- 
ſently dies. Happy they who can with manly fortitude 
occaſionally bear pain, and hold over, without bein g com- 
pelled by the extremity of torture to have recourſe to the + 
treacherous palliations of narcotics, | which, for the 100- 
ment fSupily indeed the pain, but give freſh fury and 
| force to the diſeaſe, and doſe him into perdition ! How. 
totally different that ſweet refreſhing deep procured by 
the hand of Nature, from that obtained from the perfidious 
flattery of Art, in thoſe rank poiſons, which are the modern 
Herod of millions of Innocent children! In like. manner, 
how different i in its effect i is the critical diſcharge procured : 
by : a natural ſweat, from the premature forced ones by i 
Pharmacy ! But this i is a digreſſion for which I aſk pardon. 


I jꝓbat een are naturally heneficel, es occurs alſo , 

| another ſtrong preſumptive proof, drawn from a modern 
k When an inoculation for the ſmall pox has 

. 20058 pn n failed 9 5 
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failed of its + end. the bringing on that diftemper, it has 
excited a fever which has incidentally carried off other 
diſtempers, to which the patient was precedently ſubject, 
and for which! it had not been ſo much as thought « of. This 
is an experiment however which I ſhould be very loth to- 
recommend: I only adduce the inſtance as a corroborative 


of my argument. : 


In fevers eſpecially, the Chineſe hi ghly Langen our 
readineſs with the lancer: They have a great averſion 
againſt bleeding. 6 We Prefer (ſay they) to the leſſening. 


= of the quantity of boiling blood, the removal of the 
« fewel of that fire which ſets it a-boiling,” We may 


laugh at their practice; perhaps we had better imitate it = 


At leaſt T could never learn. that fevers under their hands 


were more EO, n ne thoſe of our learned —_ 


ew 


ei r my Webs to Jew re 


neee expreſſion, 1: hope I may be allowed to ex- 


preſs a wiſh for a recourſe to a new theory of fevers, ſince 


the old one has all the characters of falſity, bad reaſon- 
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fupreme _— for truth, 1 cher loven nar ar fea fi fing 
yet in my Juſt averſion to all air of paradox, to 
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it cannot be but 1 great ſatisfaction 
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opini non countenanced by a very ſenſible \phiſician, Wit 
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